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THE TREE OF POLITICAL KNOWLEDGE. 

BY THE REV. DE. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 



A hundred years ago it was a new thing in America for the 
people to be sovereign, and this novelty was such a stimulus that 
it was thought they would, of course, take eagerly to the duties 
which it involved. It is interesting and pathetic to read the no- 
tions of citizenship which the fathers of the Constitution had. 
To take from a king and aristocracy all their dignities and priv- 
ileges, and to give them to the people, was so great a thing that 
men took it for granted that the people would rise to the occa- 
sion and assume the responsibility gladly. 

So far as the old New England democracies went, and the 
habits which had grown up in other regions, where the people 
had generally managed their own affairs, it was quite safe to rely 
on their instinct for government and the willingness of every 
man to do his share. At an average " town-meeting," for in- 
stance, everybody in the town was present ; everybody, in fact, 
had some personal interest ; or, at least, there was the entertain- 
ment to be gathered from an assembly, not very frequent, of all 
the neighbors. It was not very hard to extend the interest which 
men thus took in the affairs of the town, and bid them take a 
similar interest in the affairs of the State. At last, "we, the 
people," were intrusted with making or approving the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

So far the theory went — that everybody would be interested in 
his citizenship, and everybody would try to prepare himself for 
his duties. But one has only to read John Adams's private letters 
home, from Philadelphia to Massachusetts, while he was serving 
in the Continental Congress, to see that even then he understood 
very well that the Leaders Lead, and that the great body of the 
people did not take a great deal of interest in their own public 
affairs. They were not taking nearly as much as John Adams 
wished they were. In point of fact, except in some great crisis, 
like the outbreak of the Eevolution or the outbreak of the Civil 
War, it always proves very difficult to hold up to the mark a very 
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considerable portion of the voters to whom is intrusted the 
responsibility for the oversight of the State. It is so in all 
countries. I was in Florence, in Italy, in 1859, just after the 
people of Tuscany had turned out their Austrian rulers. So 
far as men's eyes saw, every one was delighted with the change. 
Tuscany was virtually a republic in those days, for the King of 
Italy had not then assumed the government. It was under that 
very able leader, Eicasoli. Now, in the fundamental law, the 
leaders had inserted the doctrinaire condition that no election 
should be valid unless one-half of the assessed voters appeared at 
the polls. When I was in Florence, they were beseeching the 
people, by every inducement they could offer, to come and vote 
on successive Sundays on some matter of administration. And 
even with all the enthusiasm of new-born liberty, they could not 
carry out their purpose. That is to say, more than one-half the 
Florentines were so indifferent to their new dignity that they 
would not come out and vote in a matter which seemed to be of 
importance. Every working politician in America can repeat 
anecdotes of the indifference of a considerable body of the citi- 
zens to the charge which, in theory, ought to affect each and all. 

How are we going to meet this torpor? It seems to result from 
many quite diverse causes. First, there are quite a large number 
of good fellows who say, in an optimistic way: " This thing is all 
right ; nobody oppresses me ; my taxes are small, the sidewalks 
are reasonably clean, and the public lets me alone." I remember 
an accomplished German gentleman, who said to me, after living in 
this country twenty-five years, that I could not conceive the lux- 
ury of living in a land where you had nothing to do with the gov- 
erment, and the government had nothing to do with you. " If I 
behave myself decently," said he, " I may go from my birth to 
my grave without knowing there is a government." Now, that 
man did not know he was unpatriotic. He merely meant to 
leave to persons who were interested in a certain affair, and who, 
as far as he saw, took care of it sufficiently well, a matter 
which they knew about, and which he did not care to know 
about. That feeling is exactly like yours or mine when we 
receive the notice that such and such a charity organiza- 
tion, to which we subscribe, will hold its annual meeting 
for the election of its officers. We know that the persons 
best informed on the subject will go to the meeting, and that 
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they will choose the right officers; we send our contributions 
to the treasurer, and there is the end. We do not go to the meet- 
ing. If there should be a mistake made in the management, some- 
body will notify us, and we shall go to the meeting, or we ought 
to; but we do not consider it necessary to go and vote unless such 
an exigency arises. In point of fact, the analogy between this 
vote and the duty required of a citizen is very poor, but the illus- 
tration does show the habit of many people in the commonwealth. 

Another set of people refuse to vote for exactly the opposite 
reason. These are the men who say that the whole thing is in 
the hands of a pack of rascals, who are running it for merely 
personal purposes. Such a man says : "I can do nothing about 
it. I went to a primary meeting once, and I did not know what 
they were talking about, or I was crowded into a corner, or I was 
made to do something which I entirely disapproved." He swears 
by all his gods that he will never attend to politics again. 

And, again, a very large class of people are entirely unable to 
contribute any valuable element to public opinion, and know they 
are unable. What does the average American, for instance, know 
about the Samoan difficulty to-day ? He knows what one or two 
newspapers have told him, perhaps, but he does not know how 
they learned what they know. At the bottom of his heart, he 
knows that his opinion, yes or no, on the matter, is not worth a 
straw. So far as this man has any conscience, he refrains from 
expressing an opinion which heknows is worth nothing. This is an 
attitude of mind which the newspaper writers do not understand. 
Being themselves omniscient, and each one of them absolutely 
well acquainted with all truth from the beginning, ready for the 
precise statement of every fact, and quite unable to make any 
error in announcing it, they have no charity for people not as 
well informed as themselves. All the same, there exists such a 
class of people, and they make an important factor in the body of 
citizens who do not attend to the duty of voting. 

In truth, however, the business of voting is only a small part 
of the duty of a good citizen in a Eepublic. It seems impossible 
to make the writers or readers on the other side of the Atlantic 
understand this. That is the reason why all their republics, ex- 
cept that of Switzerland, fare so badly as they do. But here a 
good citizen does his duty in a thousand ways outside of elections, 
— and he might well cut his throat or hang himself if he thought 
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that what he did at an election was the most important part of 
his duty to the State. The people we choose at elections are the 
people's servants in a very pathetic sense. This is no statement 
of a demagogue ; it is the simple statement of the truth that 
public opinion governs the country. " The people is wiser than 
any man of the people." Mr. Bryce has found this out, being, 
so far as I remember, the only Englishman who ever did find it 
out, and the knowledge of it adds very largely to the interest and 
value of his fascinating book. 

The business of a citizen, then, consists very largely in what 
he can do in the right moulding of public opinion. This he does 
all the time ; in the street-cars he may do it ; he may do it in 
waltzing in the german ; he may do it in his pew at church; he 
may do it as he talks with the foreman in the mill. The public 
opinion of the country is improved in proportion as he does it, and 
the country is the better governed. And the really valuable 
magistrates and officers in this Republic are, invariably, men who 
are in close connection with all sorts of people, who have that del- 
icate touch by which they find out what the people means to have 
done, and then, with promptness and willingness, do it. This 
means that we are still, on the whole, Saxons, governing ourselves ; 
and not Kelts, led by the hands of clans. 

All this is a long preface, to show how important it has 
become, in our time, that the science of citizenship should be 
studied, and the methods for the training of citizens improved. 
I have been, for a quarter of a century, greatly interested in 
observing how steadily the boys at college commencements, in 
their exhibition parts, discuss the questions of citizenship, and 
the way in which they shall learn how to carry out its duties. At 
bottom, the poor fellows are pretty clear that they do not know. 
They do know that right is right, that God reigns somewhere, 
and it would be well if he should reign here; and they mean to 
put in their work on his side ; but on graduation day, always 
excepting the supremely-conceited ones, they have come so far 
that they do not know where or how they are to strike in. This 
seems to me to show that the colleges have not been much more 
successful than the Argus-eyed Press has been in the training of 
citizens. This is certain — that nearly fifty per cent of the citizens 
interest themselves very little in average elections, and, indeed, on 
some question of vital importance, if it stand by itself, you find it 
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hard to interest ten per cent of the members of any community. 
A few years ago, for instance, an admirable sanitary move- 
ment was attempted in the neighborhood of New York. A num- 
ber of public-spirited gentlemen and ladies did their best to in- 
terest the people of the suburban towns in the conditions of 
health, on which depend the lives, not only of themselves, but of 
their children. They " hired a hall" in each town — to use the 
admirable National proverb ; they engaged a most competent and 
interesting lecturer, Mr. Charles F. Wingate, who knows more 
about the matter than any ten of us do, put together. Now, you 
would say that the question whether Maud or Tom or Harry 
should die of diphtheria in the next year would interest a good 
many people in such a place. But, in point of fact, these excel- 
lent persons found very soon that they must be thankful indeed 
if twenty-five people would come together at once to learn about 
such a subject. There should have been a stereopticon, or two 
or three prima donnas, or a juggler with cups and balls to draw 
them together. Life and death, as suggesting duties to a citizen, 
were not sufficiently attractive. 

Whoever has read Mr. Besant's admirable novel, "All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men/' will remember the appeal which he 
makes, at the end of it, to the workingmen of England, to use 
their newly-acquired suffrage for things of value to themselves 
and their families. It is of much more value to the workingman 
to have good sewerage in the district where he lives than it is to 
have Bulgaria governed by a German prince rather than by one 
from Bussia. What is to be hoped for, in training people to be 
citizens, is that there will come a sense of the truth that their own 
destinies, the lives and education of their children, their hours of 
toil, and, in general, the value of their lives, all depend on their 
own good citizenship and that of those who live around them. 

To interest people in citizenship — to show them what a citizen 
can do and must do, if he means to have life worth living — is the 
object of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizen- 
ship. Both by the breadth of its plan and by the success it has 
already achieved it challenges notice. It was formed, now more 
than a year since, among " all sorts and conditions of men," with 
no reference to any immediate political object. The half-dozen 
men who had most to do with its formation were looking far into 
the future. They are persons who command the confidence of 
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the best men in Boston, and they found it easy to enlist a circle 
of about two hundred men, with a few women, who joined them 
in the hope, at least, that something might be done. Probably 
not many of the number had any detailed plan as to what could 
be done. But it has proved, as it always proves, that where there 
is a good purpose good ways will appear, and, in the short period 
of its existence, the Society has demonstrated its right to be. 

In the first place, at every quarterly meeting of the Society, the 
officers take care that there shall be a careful address delivered, 
on some point of the higher politics, such as may arrest public 
attention. Thus far, these addresses have been of such a charac- 
ter that they have furnished subjects for discussion in the meet- 
ing afterward, and have engaged the attention of the press. If 
nothing else were done, it is a good thing that, four times in a 
year, a grave subject of social concern shall be brought before the 
community, for the discussion of newspaper-writers, breakfast- 
tables, and, indeed, of everybody. But the Society goes far beyond 
the natural wish to call public attention to themes of such im- 
portance. Thus it has two standing committees, — one on Courses 
of Study, one on Publications and Lectures, — and in these commit- 
tees those of its number are at work who take the closest personal 
interest in its affairs. It is their business to issue such circulars 
or to engage in such correspondence as may be suggested by the 
public exigencies from time to time. And they have already 
begun the publication of careful papers, such as could hardly 
have appeared without their system. 

The first of these, and the most important thus far, is a 
special report, made last summer, on such books on civil govern- 
ment as might be suggested for the use of public schools. Of 
these the committee reviewed twenty-six. They gave a short 
digest of each book and a statement of its plan; they went 
farther and said whether the book was made well or ill, in such a 
way that public-school teachers might be really guided in the 
selection of text-books by their frank and bold opinion. This 
pamphlet alone, made by half a dozen of the most intelligent men 
in Massachusetts, justifies the existence of such a society; 
for it is beyond all suspicion of personal prejudice, and supplies, 
for school committees and teachers, exactly the information they 
must have before they can judge on a matter so important. This 
committee is at work on a catalogue which may be used in the 
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purchase of books by public libraries or individuals. There is, 
indeed, no subject on which the public mind is so little informed 
as it is on what we may call the literature of American politics. 

Another standing committee, also of men who mean work, 
has in hand the suggestion and arrangement of courses of lec- 
tures in different centres, bearing on the study of citizenship. 
What such a committee can do is well enough shown by what it 
has done in the last winter in the city of Boston itself. It has 
occupied the Old South Meeting-House — the same in which 
Warren delivered his 5th of March address — for a weekly lecture 
on some subject of city government. Readers should remember 
that this meeting-house is the place to which the old Boston 
town-meeting always flowed over when Paneuil Hall was not 
large enough, and that it is now used, under the auspices of a 
special society, for the instruction of the people of Boston, young 
and old, in their own history. The Citizenship Society is on 
friendly terms with this historical bureau, and has the use, there- 
fore, of the old meeting-house for the lectures on city govern- 
ment. The mere titles of the lectures show how useful such 
a course may be. They are on "American Cities," by Pro- 
fessor Hart ; on " Birmingham," by the Rev. Mr. Cuckson ; on 
" The Model City, Berlin," by Mr. Baxter ; on " The School 
Committee," by Mr. Mawry ; on " The Australian Ballot," by 
Mr. Dana ; on " The Government of Boston," by Mr. Sprague ; 
on " Josiah Quincy," by Judge Chamberlain. 

We have spoken of this course only for illustration. Similar 
courses have sprung up in other New-England cities, and very 
probably elsewhere. There is no need of bringing together a 
thousand or two people for such a course of lectures ; and it has 
proved, in a good many towns, that the necessity which we have 
been trying to explain is more and more widely felt, so that suffi- 
cient audiences of the very best people have come together for 
the intelligent study of large social topics. The Citizenship So- 
ciety puts itself in correspondence with all those persons inter- 
ested in such courses. It is thus able to act, in a certain sense, as 
a lecture bureau for those who wish to study the larger politics 
or social economy. Its agency in this direction also will be larger 
and larger, and we find it difficult to estimate the advantage 
which may come from the careful discussion of such themes. 

Take the business of city government alone, for instance. It 
is a matter about which everybody talks and everybody grumbles. 
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It is, indeed, to be observed that, if one goes to the average din- 
ner party, made up of the average grumblers who pay large taxes 
and do nothing about government, he can, with a little craft, 
make all his friends at the table say one of two entirely different 
things. He can turn the talk around to democracy, and, if he is 
wicked enough, he can say slyly that "democracy" is a very 
popular word, but that really we are speaking without any au- 
thority when we say that history has any verdict in favor of 
democracy, as applied to the government of a nation. "De- 
mocracy, you know, worked very well, you know, in the little 
Italian cities, or in Greece, you know. Within a small radius, 
and for home concerns, of course, it would work well, and you 
would get such people as Themistocles and the Venetian doges, 
and the government of Florence. But that is all we know of 
democracy from history — that it worked very well in such 
cases as that." And, as the fish changes to the filet, or 
one wine takes the place of another, he can make everybody say : 
"Yes, yes, that is all we know of democracy, — government of 
cities, — yes, that is all we know about it." Or he can begin at 
the other end, and he can say : " Democracy works very well in 
such communities as John Adams knew, or Sam Adams, where 
they had no cities ; but, of course, you know, they never thought 
of governing large cities by a popular vote, and all democracy 
meant to them was the old fashioned rural population of Virginia 
or Massachusetts." And all these vauriens will assent, just as 
in the other case ; only they now say that democracy is entirely 
unfit for the governing of cities. Such people only deserve to be 
laughed at. The sensible people of the world must highly resolve 
to keep them in their proper places by seeing that every piece of 
successful administration of cities or nations shall be carefully 
studied, so that we may know what is the secret of its success. 

Our business in America is to " get the best " ; and we have 
only to instruct people, for instance, in the success of Berlin or 
the success of Birmingham, and we may trust the intelligence of 
the American people rightly to adjust the lesson. We hope to 
see the example of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship followed in other States, and we are quite clear that, 
if such societies can be practically administered, and not left as a 
mere medium for rhetoric, on the one hand, or pessimism, on the 
other, the country has much to gain from their activity. 

E. E. Hale. 



